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In the February number of the American Journal op Nursing 
the writer attempted to point out, within the limits of a brief article, 
the fundamental importance of the psychological presentation of sub- 
ject matter. He endeavored to impress upon the teachers of hospital 
training classes the necessity for knowing their students as well as the 
facts of knowledge and principles of science which they would impart 
through the medium of class instruction and laboratory work. The 
thought in his mind may be briefly recalled to the reader by saying 
that no teacher can plan her work wisely or present it effectively un- 
less she knows her pupils well enough to direct her efforts in their be- 
half with the thought in mind of their backgroimd of experience, their 
needs, their interests, and their capabiUties. 

The purpose of this article is to develop the idea that the proce- 
dures in any given class-room or laboratory exercise should be defi- 
nitely determined by the specific aim which the instructor has in mind 
to accomplish. The teachers in our elementary and in oTir secondary 
schools who have had such professional training as is given in our 
standard normal schools and teachers' colleges are familiar with what 
our best writers on method have called "lesson types." Let us enu- 
merate a few of these lesson types and not only state the aim which 
should be held in mind in connection with each, but also indicate a 
few of the particular steps by which in each case these aims may be 
achieved: 

1. The recitation. In the title of this article the word "recitation" 
was used in its generic sense. It is here used in a more specific sense. 
It has reference to that type of class-room exercise in which the instruc- 
tor, in conference with the collective body of students to whom a 
given assignment has been made in either textbook, Ubrary, or labora- 
tory work, attempts to ascertain the extent to which they have solved 
the problems proposed, fixed the habits desired, or memorized the 
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principles involved in the assignment. At its worst it has little edu- 
cational value. At its best it aims to assist the student in properly 
estimating his own progress and to reveal to him the imperfections of 
his method of work. During the progress of the recitation the teacher 
applies the test as a means to an end, and never as an end in itself. 
The question is not made an "instrument of torture" but is used as a 
device for finding out the student's achievements and his needs. Sup- 
plementary information is given by the instructor, not to "show off" 
but to round out and complete the unified organization of the facts 
and principles which may properly be associated with the topic of dis- 
cussion at the time when such information may prove most helpful 
and effective. 

Another important aim which the teacher should keep ever in 
mind is the improvement of the student's method of study, as indi- 
cated by his contribution to the class recitation. The class exercise, 
no matter what form it may take, is a constant revelation to the 
thoughtful teacher of the methods of study employed by each of the 
several students in her classes. Some of them attach undue impor- 
tance to rote learning; some know nothing about the importance of 
self drill, in connection with the preparation of certain types of work. 
It is inevitable that in any well-conducted class exercise, every student 
who is encouraged or even permitted to actively participate should 
reveal something of the imperfections of his study habits. It should 
be one of the conscious purposes of the teacher to give, whenever op- 
portunity offers, such suggestion, by precept and by example, as may 
tend to improve the study habits of all her students. 

2. The lecture. This method is used too exclusively in the hospital 
training schools for nurses. Especially is this likely to be the case 
where the staff of instructors is largely made up of visiting physician- 
teachers. The lecture method of teaching is one of the oldest methods 
in use. It harks back to the time when books were few, when learn- 
ing was almost exclusively a rote process, and when modem laboratory 
work was unknown. It still has a place, or ought to have, in our teach- 
ing, but a much less important place than formerly. It ought to sup- 
plement, not usurp, the place of other better methods and when used, 
its unique value as a device in teaching and its distinct limitations 
should be well understood by the instructor. The visiting physician 
who uses the lecture as his exclusive method is Ukely to lecture at 
rather then talk to his class, and this is especially true when he turns 
over the quiz to an assistant or substitute who has not been present 
for the presentation and who does not know the class as a teacher must 
in order to get a full and definite response from aU its members. It 
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must be perfectly clear, from what was said in the previous article, 
that no lecturer, howsoever high his standing may be as an authority 
in his field of study and research, can possibly organize his material 
for effective presentation before a given class unless he knows the class. 
When we use the lecture method we are in very great danger of as- 
suming that "to know is to be able to teach." When we have granted 
that easy assumption, we no longer hold ourselves responsible for a 
clear definition of our aims ia a given exercise, and we no longer con- 
cern ourselves, as we ought constantly to do, with a study of the tech- 
nique of effective presentation. The lectm-e method wUl continue to 
hold an important place, but no teacher should use it tmtil she sees 
clearly the aim to be achieved and is convinced that for her purpose 
this method is, at the time and under the given conditions, the most 
effective means she may use. 

3. The drill. In these days of fundamental readjustment in the 
aims and methods of education, the drill master has fallen into disre- 
pute. No wonder. In the past he has mistaken the means for the 
ends of education. He has made the drill an end in itself. He has 
been wrong, of coiu^e. But the fact remains that there are some defi- 
nite and worth-while results which the individual student can achieve 
only by the use of that method which is known as the drill method. 
The teacher who would develop effective study habits among her stu- 
dents must occasionally, for short periods, employ this method ia class, 
b ut she must know both the pmpose and the technique of an effective 
drill, otherwise she may not hope to use it to good purpose. The 
nurse, like any other individual, must reduce much of the technique 
of her practice to the plane of automatic action; and what is true of 
her conduct is to a degree true of her thinking. If she would prepare 
"solutions" according to well-established formulae she must master 
these formulae as the A, B, C, or as the multipUcation table of her 
applied science. 

So much for the need of drill. The student must be given a clear 
idea of the steps in a good drill. First, she must see the reason for or 
the desirabihty of forming a given habit, of fixing a given automatic 
response. Then she must consciously go through the process thought- 
fiilly and in most cases at first deliberately. Then there must follow 
conscious repetition at intervals of increasing length imtil the process 
has become fixed. With respect to some aspects of our work, the fail- 
ure of teachers to prolong the drill over an adequate period of time is 
the chief reason for their final failure to get satisfactory results. They 
do nine-tenths of the necessary "drudgery of learning" in the form of 
drill in the first period of presentation or at most, in the first few les- 
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sons immediately following; then because they do not continue the 
process long enough, because they do not persist, because they are not 
"faithful to the end," they fall short of the final goal of achievement. 
There are those also who fail to get results in drill because they do not 
insist on accm-acy, on doing the thing in a definite way, the right way. 
4. The review. Much of what has been said about the drill applies 
equally to the review. Many students and teachers think of the re- 
view as an exercise inseparably connected with the formal examination. 
If we were to keep the real purpose of the review in mind at all times 
in our teaching, we should need fewer examinations and the results 
would be far less disappointing. It is impossible to learn anything so 
well, especially if it be a complex matter, that we may expect in the 
absence of some form of conscious repetition incidental recurrence or 
well-planned review to remember it for all time. It is well that it is 
so. Otherwise we should all suffer from the "malady of total recall." 
We are provided with what someone has called "a forgettery" as well 
as with a memory. This enables us to select for permanent recall only 
a part of oiu- experiences. That these may abide in memory and be 
at our command always when needed, we must make some provision 
that they may be recalled by conscious effort again and again and yet 
again. There should be some review in each lesson period. Reviews 
should be accumulative. Some facts of knowledge and some princi- 
ples of science are so fundamental that we cannot afford to lose them 
when once acquired. The}"^ must be called up often. They must be 
made to stand out in bold relief. They must be given new associa- 
tions, so as to make certain their recall with the least effort when 
needed. We must not assume that all this can be accomplished in the 
"term review" which precedes the examination. It can't be done in 
that way. Cramming isn't review; it is mental dissipation. It is 
more harmful than helpful. If we could keep clearly in mind always 
what is relatively most worth while, we should find ample time for all 
the review that is really necessary, and we should create opportunity 
to make it accumulative and therefore effective throughout the course. 
The trouble is, we are governed by the prevailing practice which makes 
no clear distinction between the optional and the essential in general 
education or in professional training. When our teachers in the train- 
ing schools have drawn this Une clearly they will find ample time to 
review that which is most worth while for all members of their classes. 
No rules can determine in advance the exact amount of review neces- 
sary to fix a given body of principles with a given class or individual, 
but this is certain: if the resident teacher and the physicians who visit 
the hospitals to give instruction to training classes do not wish to face 
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keen disappointment in the results of their work, as revealed in term 
or final examinations and in the more practical tests to which their 
students are subjected in the wards and in subsequent nursing practice, 
they must give a more important place to review in all class and labora- 
tory work. 

No attempt has been made to enumerate or discuss all of the les- 
son types. Those referred to are, from the viewpoint of the nurse- 
teacher, perhaps of chief importance. The writer feels inclined to sug- 
gest to teachers in training schools that they devote more attention to 
the careful assignment of lessons, and also that they keep themselves 
well informed on the latest thought as to the importance and the meth- 
od of conducting the "study lesson." Most students waste a great deal 
of time and effort in study. They need guidance in this, as much as 
in any other aspect of their work, and the teacher who would be con- 
spicuously successful in reaching her individual students must give 
some serious attention to their methods of study. The Mmits of this 
article will not permit of the development of this fruitful topic. 



Among work done by wounded soldiers in the English Red Cross 
hospitals, three pretty blouses are exhibited. They are handstitched 
throughout, in one instance even the cutting out was done by the 
maker. Women who have examined the work pronoimce it delicate 
and beautifully finished. One blouse is labeled, "Made by Private F. 
Jones, in private life a farmer and cowman." 



